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Constructed of the hull of a burned and sunken frigate, propelled by 
engines that had been raised from the bottom of the river, never com- 
pleted, manned by a crew largely recruited from the army, which had 
no time to be drilled in its duties, impeded in all her movements by her 
great draft, her cruise of sixty-five days may well be considered unsur- 
passed in naval annals. 

The fleet anchored at Fortress Monroe carried more than 200 guns, 
and included the Monitor, but the dread she inspired was so great that 
"a large committee of highly respectable gentlement from the cities of 
New York, Philadelphia, and Boston, headed by Mayor Opdyke," called 
on Secretary Welles on March 15th to urge that the narrow channel of 
the Elizabeth River be blocked up at once with barges loaded with stone 
to keep the Merrimac from again coming out. 

Numbers of stone-laden barges were sent down the Potomac to Kettle 
Bottom Shoals to be sunk to prevent her coming up the river. 

After her destruction by Flag Officer Tatnall, her crew went up and 
joined the forces around Richmond. The late Capt. H. B. Littlepage, who 
served on her as a midshipman from the day she was commissioned until 
she was destroyed, abandoned his own clothes in order to save her flags, 
which are now in possession of his family in this city. 

True Stories Desired 

As fifty years have passed since that eventful combat, let us relegate 
to the rubbish heap all such tales as that the Monitor drove the Merrimac 
back to Norfolk, never to come out again. Burn up the histories, if they 
are incorrect, and re-write them. The hot blood of patriotism is excellent 
in time of war, but in peace by all means let us have the cold facts of 
history. 

If fairy tales are necessary, serve them up to the little tin soldiers and 
the chocolate-cream generals, who have feasted on them so long. The real 
soldiers have no taste for them, and the children of the country need 
plain and simple food. 

Robert L. Preston. 



DID GRANT, SHERMAN AND SHERIDAN TEACH 
MILITARISM TO GERMANY? 

Events fifty years old have ceased to stir the blood of people in the 
United States, who are interested in the titanic European conflict. They 
can be referred to without stirring up strife, and are valuable only as they 
teach lessons to us in the present. One lesson is that an American con- 
demnation of Germany is subject to some embarrassments, in view of 
the conduct of the Federal armies in the Civil War. This is shown in the 
annexed letter of John Bigelow, of New York, military historian and 
author, which was published in the New York Times of June 13. 1915. 
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In replying to Major Putnam's statement that Sherman's men per- 
perated their atrocities for the most part without orders, Mr. Bigelow 
might have made his point more forcible by saying that, in view of the 
known wishes and feelings of both Halleck and Sherman, no orders were 
necessary. But the banishment of all the inhabitants from Atlanta and 
the burning of the city were certainly done by order, and Mr. C. F. 
Adams quotes General Sherman as using the following language : "and 
I resolved to stop the game of guarding their cities and to destroy their 
cities ; to make every man, woman and child in the South feel * * * 
that they must die or submit." And that this policy of destruction had 
the approval of Lincoln is shown, not only by his letters of congratula- 
tion to Sherman and by those of Halleck, his military adviser, but by 
some remarks attributed to Lincoln at the time of Sherman's capture 
of Atlanta : ''No human power can subdue this rebellion without the 
use of the emancipation policy and every other policy calculated to weaken 
the moral and physical forces of the rebellion." And on Dec. 6, 1864, in 
response to a serenade, Lincoln proposed "three cheers for Sherman 
and his army," expressing no regret at Sherman's methods. 

Mr. Bigelow confines his criticism to the actions of Sherman, but 
how about the action of Sheridan in the Shenandoah Valley under Gen. 
Grant's orders? In an order dated Sept. 26, 1864, Grant said: "If the 
war is to last another year, we want the Shenandoah Valley to remain a 
barren waste." But it would be unjust to hold only Grant, Sherman and 
Sheridan responsible for spoliations, which really could only be justified 
on the assumption that the United .States could not supply its own armies. 
Depredation and spoliation, especially in the latter part of the war were 
the general policy of Lincoln's government ; and as a matter of fact 
Eastern Virginia and other parts of the Soutli were swept clearer than 
the Shenandoah Valley of everything useful to man and beast. 

Highland Falls, N. Y., June 8, 1915. 
To the Editor of "The New York Times" : 

In The Times of June 4th Major George Haven Putnam takes Pro- 
fessor Yandell Henderson to task for seeing in the devastation caused 
during our Civil War by our armies in the South "a parallel to the actions 
of the Germans in Belgium, France and England," and ends by reproving 
the professor for permitting himself "in speaking of the devastation of 
the civil war as comparable with these deeds in Belgium, to traduce the 
reputation of the American volunteer armies." It may be admitted that 
Sherman's troops were not as severe upon the people of Georgia as the 
German troops have been on the people of Belgium, and on some of the 
people of France and England. I do not understand Professor Henderson 
to allege that they were. But were Sherman's men so correct in their 
deportment that to compare their actions with those of the Germans 
in the enemy's country is "to traduce the reputation of the American 
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volunteer armies" ? Here is what one of the finest representatives of those 
volunteer armies has said about the March through Georgia : 

"The rules and limitations of civilized warfare, so far as noncom- 
batants were concerned, were no longer observed, and Sherman's ad- 
vancing army was enveloped and followed by a cloud of irresponsible 
stragglers, known as 'bummers,' who were simply for the time being 
desperadoes bent on pillage and destruction — subject to no discipline, 
amenable to no law. They were looked upon then by the North, weary of 
the war, with a half -humorous leniency; but in reality, a band of Goths, 
their existence was a disgrace to the cause they professed to serve. * * * 

" * * * Our own methods during the final stages of the conflict 
were sufficiently described by General Sheridan, when, during the Franco- 
Prussian war, as the guest of Bismarck, he declared against humanity, in 
warfare, contending that the correct policy was to treat a hostile popu- 
lation with the utmost rigor, leaving them, as he expressed it. 'Nothing 
but their eyes to weep with over the war." (Studies, Mil. and Diplom.. 
by C. F. Adams, p. 266.) 

A few extracts from the correspondence, reports, &c, of General Sher- 
man and other officers will assist your readers in judging for themselves 
what injustice, if any, Charles Francis Adams was guilty of in making the 
foregoing strictures on our methods of war. They are taken, where not 
otherwise indicated, from the official records of the Civil War. The Con- 
federate officers are distinguished by a C. in parentheses, after their 
names. 

Sherman to Grant, March 9, 1864: 

"Until we can repopulate Georgia it is useless for us to occupy it; 
but the utter destruction of its roads, houses and people, will cripple their 
military resources. By attempting to hold the roads we will lose a thou- 
sand men each month and will gain no result. I can make this march 
and make Georgia howl." (Memoirs, II., 152.) 

Sherman to Hood (C), Sept. 7, 1864: 

"I have deemed it to the interest of the United States that the citizens 
now residing in Atlanta should remove, those who prefer it to go South 
and the rest North." 

Hood (C) to Sherman, Sept. 9, 1864: 

" * * * the unprecedented measure you propose transcends in 
studied and ingenious cruelty, all acts ever before brought to my attention 
in the dark history of war. In the name of God and humanity I protest 
* * * * " 

Sherman to Hood (C), Sept. 10, 1864: 

"If we must be enemies, let us be men and fight it out as we propose 
to do, and not deal in such hypocritical appeals to God and humanity. God 
will judge us in due time * * * " 

Hood (C) to Sherman, Sept. 12, 1864: 

"Your original order was stripped of all pretenses ; you announced the 
edict for the sole reason that it was 'to the interest of the United States.' 
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This alone you offered to us and the civilized world as an all-sufficient 
reason disregarding the laws of God and man." 

Messrs. Calhoun (C), Rawson (C), and Wells (C), Mayor and 
Councilmen of Atlanta, to Sherman, Sept. 11, 1864: 

"Many poor women are in advanced state of pregnancy; others now 
having young children, and whose husbands, for the greater part, are 
either in the army, prisoners or dead. Some say, 'I have such an one 
sick at my house; who will wait on them when I am gone?' Others say, 
'What are we to do? We have no house to go to, and no means to buy, 
build, or rent any ; no parents, relatives or friends to go to.' * * * As 
you advanced, the people north of this fell back, and before your arrival 
here a large portion of the people had retired south, so that the country 
south of this is already crowded and without houses enough to accom- 
modate the people * * * You know, the woe, the horrors and the 
suffering cannot lie described by words ; imagination can only conceive of 
it, and we ask you to take these things into consideration." 

Sherman to Messrs. Calhoun (C), Rawson (C), and Wells (C). Sept. 
12. 1864: 

" * * * My military plans make it necessary for the inhabitants 
to go away, and I can only renew my offer of services to make their 
exodus in any direction as easy and comfortable as possible * * * 

" * * * War is cruelty, and you cannot refine it. * * * You 
might as well appeal against the thunderstorm as against these terrible 
hardships of war. * * * I want peace, and believe it can only be 
reached through Union and war, and I will ever conduct war purely with 
a view to perfect and early success." 

Halleck to Sherman, Sept. 28. 1864 : 

" * * * 1 would destroy every mill and factory within reach, which 
I did not want for my own use." 

Sherman to Beckwith, Acting Chief Q. M., Oct. 19, 1864: 

"I propose to abandon Atlanta and the railroad back to Chattanooga, 
to sally forth to ruin Georgia." (Memoirs, II., 159.) 

Order from General Howard, Nov. 19, 1864 : 

"More care must be taken in the selection of foragers. Many have 
been drunk and disorderly." 

Adjutant General Seventeenth Army Corps to Colonel First Alabama 
Cavalry (Federal), Nov. 20, 1864: 

" * * * the outrages committed by your command during the 
march are becoming so common and are of such an aggravated nature that 
they call for some severe and instant mode of correction. Unless the 
pillaging of houses and wanton destruction of property by your regiment 
ceases at once, he (the corps commander) will place every officer in it 
under arrest and recommend them to the department commander for dis- 
honorable dismissal from the service." 

Howard to Sherman, Nov. 23, 1864: 
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"1 regret to say that quite a number of private dwellings, which the 
inhabitants have left, have been destroyed by fire, but without official 
sanction ; also many instances of the most inexcusable and wanton acts, 
such as the breaking open of trunks, taking of silver plate, &c. I have 
taken measures to prevent it, and I believe they will be effectual. The 
inhabitants are generally terrified, and believe us a thousand times worse 
than what we are." 

Sherman to Grant, Dec. 18, 1864 : 

" * * * we can punish South Carolina as she deserves, and as 
thousands of people hoped we would do. I do sincerely believe that the 
whole United States, North and South, would rejoice to have this army 
turned loose on South Carolina to devastate that State, in the manner 
we have done in Georgia, and it would have a direct and immediate bear- 
ing on your campaign in Virginia." 

Halleck to Sherman, Dec. 18, 1864 : 

"Should you capture Charleston, I hope that by some accident the place 
may be destroyed, and if a little salt should be sown upon its site it 
might prevent the growth of future crops of nullification and secession." 

Sherman to Halleck, Dec. 24, 1864 : 

"We are not only fighting hostile armies but a hostile people, and 
must make old and young, rich and poor, feel the hard hand of war, as 
well as their organized armies. * * * I think before we are done 
South Carolina will not be quite so tempestuous. I will bear in mind your 
hint as to Charleston, and don't think salt will be necessary." 

Halleck to Foster, Dec. 31, 1864: 

"(The Secretary of War) directs that the families of all rebel officers 
in Savannah be placed outside our lines, so that they may enjoy the 
society and share the fortunes of their husbands and fathers." 

Sherman to Grant, Jan. 1, 1865 : 

"I estimate the damage done to the State of Georgia and its military 
resources at $100,000,000, at least $20,000,000 of which has inured to our 
advantage, and the remainder is simply waste and destruction. This may 
seem a hard species of warfare, but it brings the sad realities of war home 
to those who have been directly or indirectly instrumental in involving 
us in its attendant calamities. * * * A little loose in foraging, they 
(the rank and file) 'did some things they ought not to have done,' yet on 
the whole, they have supplied the wants of the army with as little vio- 
lence as could be expected." 

Sherman to , April 9, 1865 : 

" * * * To-morrow we move. * * * Poor North Carolina 
will have a hard time, for we sweep the country like a swarm of locusts. 
Thousands of people may perish, but they now realize that war means 
something else than vain glory and boasting. If peace ever falls to their 
lot, they will never again invite war." {Home Letters.} 

From the foregoing documents it appears that the operation called 
Sherman's March to the Sea, had three distinct objects: 
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1. Saving Sherman's army from the alternative of famine or re- 
treat hy making a change of base from Atlanta to a port on the Atlantic. 

2. Destroying the railroads and, by appropriation or destruction, 
depriving the Confederates armies of the resources of a large portion 
of the South. 

3. Carrying the war home to the people of that section with a view 
to discouraging them in the support and prosecution of the war. 

The last of these objects was, with Sherman, as important as any of 
the others. However it may differ from the policy which Major Putnam 
ascribes to Germany "of impressing" and dismaying its antagonists with 
the 'frightfulness' of its methods," it is in the same class with the latter 
as an offense against the formally recognized and approved usage of 
nations in the conduct of war. 

Major Putnam seems to make much of the circumstances that the 
German "frightfulness" was practiced chiefly under orders. 

The foregoing record supports his implication that Sherman's was 
practiced chiefly without orders. They indicate in fact that the most 
stringent orders issued and reiterated were inadequate to preventing or 
stopping" it. 1 imagine that the hapless planter or other proprietor who 
saw his horses run off, his wagons burned, his crops taken or ruined, felt 
very much the same whether his troubles came upon him by order or 
without order. Nor is it clear that an army which waits, to act fright- 
fully, until it is ordered to do so, is more to be criticised than one which 
resorts to such action without orders and persists in it when ordered to 
desist. 

As Major Putnam says, the American Government had no such policy 
as that of waging war against noncombatants "with no possible military 
result, slaying women and children." No. General Sherman had a mili- 
tary result in view. He hoped by means of the hardships of war, made 
greater than was otherwise necessary, to bring pressure to bear through 
the people upon the Government of the Confederacy. How else account 
for his supplying his army by forced contributions ? Was not the United 
States able to pay for its supplies? Was it not easier to buy them than 
to impress them ? Would it not have been better for the discipline, the 
morale, the general efficiency of his army, to have done as our com- 
manders generally do in an enemy's country, to pay for the supplies taken 
or received from the people? But let this pass. There is respectable 
authority for making forced contributions for the support of an invading 
army and even for destroying military supplies which it cannot use but 
may be used by the army of the enemy. But what is not authorized is the 
destruction of supplies which neither the invading army nor the army of 
the enemy can turn to account, supplies, in other words, of the civil popu- 
lation as such, the destruction of which cannot, unless it be in the indirect 
manner already indicated, serve any military purpose. 
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If Sherman was not wanton in his harshness, hecause he had a mili- 
tary object in it, may not the Germans be similarly justified? According 
to Major Putnam, their warfare against noncombatants had "no possible 
military result." While I cannot accept this apparently offhand state- 
ment as correct, I am willing to admit it for the sake of argument. So 
far as I know, it has never been proved — certainly Major Putnam does 
not prove — that Sherman's harassment of Southern people had or could 
possibly have, any military result. It is interesting to learn that Major 
Putnam "never knew of an officer being called upon to protect a woman 
against mistreatment by our soldiers." How many officers are there in 
the German army who are similarly uninformed? Major Putnam re- 
flects on Professor Henderson's capacity "for historical research," and, 
with delightful ingenuousness, refers him for the truth about Germany's 
acts to a British report. And why wander off to the Palatinate for a 
parallel to alleged German atrocities, seeing that we have a closer one 
at hand in the deeds of our American Indians as allies or instruments of 
Great Britain in our own country? So-called international law has been 
pretty well made over for the present war. Is history to be re-written 
for it also? 

John Bigelow. 



